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ings and accents — a miscarried imitation of the peculiar type of Westcott and 
Hort's quotations, not attempted except in this particular verse. As a recompense 
for the waste of accents on those capitals, the accent is omitted from Jinuv in the 
next line. Words are also wrongly divided at the end of the line; e. g., ^> 

TOI<TO (p. 21). 

School editions of the New Testament are certainly a desideratum, but this 
one unfortunately leaves much yet to be desired. 

W. M. 



Denkmaler griechischer und romischer Sculplur. By A. Furt- 
wangler and H. L. Urlichs. Zweite Auflage. Munchen: 
Bruckmann, 1904. Pp. xii + 179; 52 plates. M. 4.50. 

This is the Handausgabe to accompany and supplement the folio plates 
issued under the same title for use in the German schools. All the folio plates 
are reproduced in full-page half-tones in this volume, which also contains in 
the text many smaller figures. The illustrations are of excellent quality, and 
paper, print, and binding are alike attractive. 

The plates are discussed in ten groups: I, "Archaic Art;" II, "Statues of 
Gods from the Fifth Century;" III, "Other Sculpture from the Fifth Century;" 
IV, "Statues of Gods from the Fourth Century;" V, "Greek Statues of Athletes;" 
VI, "Grave Monuments;" VII, "Statuary Groups;" VIII, "Hellenistic Art;" 
IX, "Historical Art of the Romans;" X, "Greek and Roman Portraits." 

The introductions prefixed to the discussions of the plates of the various 
groups are admirable, yet it may be questioned whether there is not here too 
much subdivision. The beginner would probably better understand the spirit 
and evolution of classic sculpture had our authors used simply the broad general 
subdivisions of "Archaic," "Fifth Century," "Fourth Century," "Hellenistic," 
and "Roman Sculpture;" for then athletes, grave monuments, groups, and por- 
traits would be found in their proper historical connection, and Hellenistic art 
would not seem to be limited to the "Nile" and the "Dying Gaul." 

In selecting fifty-six plates and thirty-one text figures to represent the entire 
development of Greek and Roman sculpture it is not to be expected that all 
critics will agree. Yet, in fifth-century art it is difficult to understand why the 
problematical "Praxitelian" Colossus from Monte Cavallo, or the Orpheus 
Relief — two figures of which, at least, are close imitations of figures on the 
Parthenon Frieze — or the Medusa Rondanini should be chosen, while such 
sculpture as the Delphian Charioteer and the Olympia Gables are omitted. In 
the fourth century, too, space is found for the "Eubouleus" head and for the 
Vatican Melpomene, but none for the Mausoleum Frieze. Again, among 
"Statuary Groups" we look in vain for the Pergamon Altar, but we find the 
Venice Odysseus. 

The discussions of the various plates are, however, models, packed with 
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information, complete and accurate in description, and discriminating in artistic 
analysis. The archaeological world has learned to accept, with some reservation, 
Professor Furtwangler's dogmatic assignment of certain works to certain artists. 
His own opinions have sometimes changed with kaleidoscopic rapidity. But 
his remarkable knowledge of the monuments, his wonderful keenness of vision, 
the originality and force of his reasoning make his mistakes often more awaken- 
ing and stimulating than the precisely correct logic of some less strenuous minds. 
There is a fine poetic quality in some of Dr. Urlichs' discussions that suggest 
the spirit which still breathes from the works of the elder Urlichs. This little 
volume is well worth a place in the library of every teacher and student of the 
classics. 

John Pickakd. 
University op Missouri. 



Selections from Ovid. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
By G. J. Laing. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1905. Pp. 
xliii+358. $1.40. 

This edition of Ovid, designed for students who have read no further than 
Caesar, has evidently been made with unusual care and skill. The text has been 
chosen with reference to the difficulty as well as the interest of the selections; 
hence several of the most familiar of the Greek myths, among them even "The 
Four Ages" and "Philemon and Baucis," have been excluded from the Metamor- 
phoses, while more of the Roman tales have been retained than is customary 
in such editions. Representative passages from the Heroides, Fasti, Tristia, 
and Epistulae ex Ponto are also given. Each of these divisions has its own well- 
written introduction, and to each selection is prefixed a summary of its contents. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that there are not also brief running summaries 
interspersed through the text of the longer passages. The general introduction 
includes the customary sketch of the poet's life and works, essays on the char- 
acteristics of his poetry and the literary conditions of the Augustan age, an outline 
of Greek mythology, and a synopsis of the prosody. All this affords ample help 
of unusually good quality for the appreciation of the text. 

The notes are thoroughly commendable. Allusions are explained briefly, 
but adequately and clearly. The favorite method of elucidating sentences of 
complex structure is transposition of the words to the logical order; this relieves 
the student of a task as yet beyond his strength, while insisting upon his per- 
forming for himself his proper work. Syntactical comments very properly name 
the construction first and give the grammatical references afterward. And 
cross-references are all, as they should be in an elementary text, to preceding 
passages in the same book. The vocabulary seems to be well made and com- 
plete. 

Some oversights may be detected, however. In the summary on p. 118 the 
first sentence seems to have been wrecked by the loss of "not," and the second is 



